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are much more certain than at present as to future political
stability.
The men at the top have seen the menace. Most of
their followers may still be cheerfully optimistic about the
economic position ; not so the members of the Cabinet
and their closest henchmen. The 1949 Budget made some
concessions to industry and, about the same time, there
was a spate of assurances from leading figures that national-
isation plans were being shelved and that capital must come
forward and play its part in progress and development.
How far the change of tactics will have an effect, no one
is yet prepared to say. Industry has so far taken the stand,
" We are glad to hear that the gun is not loaded, but we
would rather see it thrown away altogether."
Apart from the adverse effect of the accusing finger
levelled by the Indian political world against the business-
man, the great industrial expansion is going to have to face
the complications of changed relationships between em-
ployers and labour.
"Trade unionism will be the ruin of India/* was the
gloomy prognostication of one large employer of labour.
" Why should it ? " I asked him. " We have flourishing
unions in America, and we figure that we are a long way
off from being ruined,"
"Ah, but your workers are educated," he objected,
thrusting his hands between the waistband of his linen
slacks and the comfortable bulge it surrounded. " Here it
is fatal to make any concessions to a union. To give way
on any point is at once interpreted as a sign of weakness.
There is no discipline from the moment that a union
succeeds in forcing an employer to give ground. And
without discipline, industry will collapse."
I found that his outlook was representative of the attitude
held by a high proportion of employers. Unfortunately, it
is not merely an expression of prejudice. Trade unionism
in India, like democracy, is an alien doctrine which has